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VOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN COHELETH AND PHILALETHES. = - 

Coheleth. You expect salvation by your own 
works without Christ, and the assistance of the 
licly Spirit. 

Philatethes. This we have often heard, but 
with what truth, let the reader judge. We con- 
tend that salvation is whelly of grace, and that 
Christ has redeemed all those from the curse of 
the law, who are obedient to the gospel. He is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. None are saved by obedience to 
the law, aud none without obedience to the gospel. | 





acceptance with God, and they are repentance 
towards God, and faith in otr Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is life eternal, to know\thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 'T'o 
know the great J Am, the ail-sufficient good, and 


' Jesus, the messenver of his grace, is enough for 


man to know ; and to be obedient to the gcspel, is 
enough for him to do, This is all God requires 
in order to-his obtaining e(eswal life. ‘This ts the 
sum of the Christian religion, level to the weakest 


‘capacity, and containing no mysteries, absurdities, 


or contradictions. Man has no need to ascend into 
heaven, to know what Christ was before, or since 
time—no need to know more of God than Christ 
has revealed—no need to pry into the decrees of 
God, or the rolls of election in order to learn his 
destiny ;—his own character will teach him what 
he is, and what he needs; the word is nigh him, 





tend. 

Coh. But you have no moral power to do 
them. 

Phi. Then we can be under no moral obliga- 
ti0?. 
Cok. You can do nothing of yourself. 

Phi. Weare not required to do avy thing with- 
out that assistance which God is ready to vouchsafe 
to us in the discharge of all moral duties. If we 
have no moral power, we cannot sin ; or is sin no 
moral act? How can the spirit convince a man of 
sin? Ov of disobedience to the gospel, if he has no 
moral power to obey it? This is the only sin that 
shuts a man out of heaven. If Christ had not 
come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin, 
but now they have no cloak for their sin. See 
John xv. 22 and24. If law had been the con- 
d.tion of salvation, no flesh could have been saved, 

ut by the gospel. Christ’s yoke is easy and his 
burthen is light. Salvation is possible—is practi- 
eable; none have reason to complain of a hard 
master. In Christ all the families of she earth are 
blessed. All mankind are redeemed trom the curse 
of the law by Christ, and are placed under the 
gospel. If righteousness came by the law, Christ 
i¢ dead in vain. Gal. xi. 16—2!. Rom, ii. 20—31, 
and vy. 6—12. Christ has abolished death and 
brought life and immortality to light—he is the 
resurrection, the life and the light of the world. 

oh. Christ is God, man, and mediator. 

Phi. Impossible that the same being should be 
God, man, and mediator. It destroys the very 
idea of a mediator. A mediator is not a mediator 
of one, but God is one. The promise of salvation 
by grace, without works, without a legal righteous- 
, was made to us by a mediator, the mediator 
of the new covenant, who has set aside law, as a 
condition of salyatlon, and introduced gospel obedi- 
ence, as the unalterable condition. Hence salva- 
tion is wholly of grace, but the acceptance of a 
free gift does not alter its freeness. The gift of 
God is etertal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
This is a gift which no works, that man ever did, 
or can do, can merit. 

Coh. If you are not satisfied with my articles 
of belief, pray give your own. 

Phi. 1 have but one, and that is, that Christ, 
under God, is the Alpha and Omega of the Chris- 
tian scheme, his doctrines the credenda et agenda of 
the gospel dispensation. God is well pleased with 


ness 


Evangelical works are works for which we con-; 
! 





even in his mouth and heart, that if he shall con- 
fess with his mouth, and believe with his heart, he 


shall be saved, We are all under grace, and the 


spirit of God hath come down from heaven, to con- 
vince the world of sin, because of disobedience to 
the gospel. ‘This is the sin of all sias, of the 
blackest dye. A BIBLE MAW. 
bg 
HOMER, VIRGIL, MILTON, AND KLOPSTOCK. 
Some German critics have called Milton the 
Homer, and Klopstock the Virgil of modern relig- 
ion. ‘The comparison will not bear a very close 
inspection. Homer is confessedly the greatest 
genius who ever undertook epic poetry, but he is 
not the polished artist: his observation is ubdiqui- 
tary; his invention is unprecedented and inex- 
haustible ; his style is oranipotent, but it is unam- 
bitious, garrulous, and at times slovenly, rising 
and sinking with his subject. He resembles those 
perfect human bodies that grow up in the ruder 
stages of society, which have every exertion at 
command, combining the strength of Hercules and 
the swiftness of Hermes, but which, when uenmoy- 
ed by passion, spread in listless indolence. Virgil, 


of art; his whole capital of idea is borrowed; he 
is entirely the poet of precedent, an industrious 


elaborate, never precipitous, never low. He re- 
sembles his cotemporary Pylades, the dancer, who | 
only showed himself in attitudes worthy of Apollo, 
who by trained dexterity could imitate with ap- 
plause the gait of force or agility, but without 
possessing the native vigour to excel in either. 
The intellectual powers of Milton exceed those of 
Virgil: there is more energy, more soul in his 
diction, in his personages ; what he writes stimu- 
lates more during perusal; but he is a poet of the 
same sort. He too composes by means of his 
reading; he too collects and selects his descrip- 
tions and comparisons, his maxims and characters, 
from the works of his predecessors ; his style is 
more condensed, thoughtful, harsh, and unequal 
than Virgil’s; but it is also the attentive style of 
a toiling artist, who is pursuing a different idea of 
pertection. Klopstock belongs to quite another 
description of composers. Poets draw from na- 
ture, from art, and from idea. They may owe 
their materials chiefly to observation, chiefly to| 











him, with what he has done and suffered for the 





jor, in exhibiting those substitutions of the fancy, 


these classes.* He is the poet of reficction in the 
strictest sense of the word: he always draws from 
the picture in his own imagination, even when he 
derives the hint of it from a preceding writer. 


mending the passage which he means to borrow, 
but the scene, which he means again to copy. 
in whatever he transfers, therefore, the point of 
view, the colouring, the locality, the distribution 
changes ; circumstances yary, and personages 
thicken on his canvas. But he is too apt to loiter 
over his amendments, until he forgets the motive 
for undertaking them, and, in completing a pic- 
ture fora simile, to overshade the point of compar= 
ison; so that his ornninents resemble arabesques 
the arabesques of Raphael indeed....one cannot 
guess it the branching point in what the volute is 
to terminate. ‘This practise of second-hand paint- 
ings is unwise :. such sketches are apt, as artists 
would say, to want the solid. And in fact the scen- 
ery of Klopstock is illuminated by a certain gloomy 
twilight, a misty glory, an intangible rainbowy 
iustre, which disfavours an impression of reality, 
‘The vivid hues of his decorations (in the simile of 
the pestilence, for instance) on returning to the 
narrative melt into thin air; spectres cluster 
about his fact, and dissolve it into phantasm. His 
mountains seem as it were clouds; his groves, of 
empyreal palm; his cities, suburbs of some new 
Jerusalem; his gorgeous palaces, his solemn tem- 
ples, allappear to partake the fabric of a vision. 
‘Lo dream sights is the felicity of poets; it is re- 
markebly that of Klopstock, he oftener looks 
within aod seldomer without for objects than any 
other son of fancy. 

Keligious zealotry, and German nationality have 
accasionally bestowed on the author of the Messi 





gleaning translator; his styie is level, neat, and ; 


stah exclusive applause ; yet, when every allow. 


with very inferior talent, exerts a greater degree | ance is made for what is temporary and local in 


opimicn, enough of merit ne doubt remains te 
place his work among the lasting monuments ot 
mighty minds. Probably posterity will statiou 
him nearer to Macpherson in rank and quality, 
than to any other of the more distinguished epic 
poets: botherr by a too fréquent recurrence ef 
analogous imagery, and by an unyarying longdraw a 
plaintiveness of tone: both delight by a perpetu- 
al majesty of style, and by the heroic elevation and 
purity of the mannsrs of their personages——lIs it 
not giory in the highest.to be the Ossian of Zion ? 

*¥Are not Ariosto, Camoens, ard Ercelia of the first, 
Tasso and Wieland of the second, and Macpbersen of 
the third of these classes? 


SACRED WRITERS 

A.celebrated criti¢ gives it as his opinion, that 
“the poetry of the book of Job is not onl¥ equal 
to that of any other of the sacred writings, but is 
superior.to them all except those of Isaiah alone. 
As Isaiah is the most sublinre,. David the most 
pleasing and tender, so Job is the most descriptive 
ofall the inspired poets: A peeuliar glow: of fan- 


cy, and strength of description characterize this 
reading, or chiefly to reflection. They may de- author. No writer whatever abounds so much in 
lirht in describing the phenomena of their expe-' metaphors. Ile may be said, not to describe, but 
good of mankind. He has published the terms of! rience ; in compiling the treasures of their siudy ; to render his subjects visible, 


which the senses sometimes, and sometimes books, 
suggest. Homer is surely of the first, Milton and 
Virgil of the second, but Klopstock of the third of 


fbks plagiarism is never-vceupied, like Milton’s, in 
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The second <0 es establishment in In- 
idia is in the Island pf Ceylon, it was begun in 
1816, at a place callai Jafina on the northern ex- 
tremity of the island| there were originally four 


to have the system of their belief written, arrang- 
ed under separate heads, subdivided into articles, 
and all collected into a book distinct from the bible, 
that few minds seem capable of comprehending so 
strange a novelty, as that of laying aside this ap- 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Te the Editors of Plain Truth. Bis: 
Having lately seen a statement respecting the 
Foreign Missions sent from this country to India, 





‘which is entitled to credit, it having been compil-. 
ed from the records of the society at Boston, | 
‘shall make a brief abstract of it for your paper. 

The first Mission was established at Bombay in 
1818; five Missionaries were originally appoint- 
‘ed; of these two became Baptists, and left the 
‘mission, one returned home and two only remain- | 
ed; since then, three have been added, but Mr. | 
Newell has lately died, and Mr. Bardwell has re- 
turned home on account of ill health, leaving on- 
ly three Missionaries at present at Bombay. 

The Missionaries have been subjected to severe | 
sickness and trials; they have established in all, 
21 schaols, in which the average number of schol- | 
ars is 50; many of the scholars, and a number of | 


' 
i 


the teachers are Jews; a printing press was es-| Children of high cast, who attend the schools, are 
tablished in 1817, numerous tracts have been cir- | not allowed to eat with the Missionaries, and the 


culated, and the whole New Testament and a part 
of the Old have been translated into the native 
language, and a considerable part of the New 
‘Testament has been printed. 

Of the effects that has been produced on the 
minds of the natives by the schools, and the circu- 
Jation of tracts, the information of Missionaries is 
very indefinite; we are not informed from what 


Missionaries attachedto this mission, who occupied 
the houses formerly occupied by the Portuguese 
Missionaries. 

- Like their brethren in Bombay these Missiona- 
ries suffered severely; one has died, and the oth- 
ers have been, at various times, aillicted by the 
disorders of the climate. 

In 1819, four others were added to this mission, 
who arrived 1820: the latest accounts state ghat 
the schools taught by the Missionaries contain 
1000 native children; ‘hese are mostly orphans, 
in extreme poverty, and from the lowest and most 
degraded classes in society. Such being the case, 
it is not probable that they can exercise any in- 
fluence over the minds of their countrymen: the 


same prejudices against christianity that exist in 
other parts of India, are prevalent in Ceylon. 

In 1820, a printing press was sent out to Ceylon, 
to aid the Missionaries in the circulation of the 
scriptures, tracts, &c. On the arrival of the print- 
er, the British Lieutenant Governor ordered him 
to leave the isiand in ‘three months, and nothing 
could induce him to revoke the order. ‘The Gov- 








rank in life the pupils are taken, and cannot judge 
what prospect there is of their exercising any ia- 
fluence over their countrymen. 

The foliowing extract. from the lettcrs of the 
Missionaries are sufficient evidences of the preju- 
dices and jealousies of the natives in relation to 
christianity. 

“A volume would not suffice for an enumera- 





ernor expressed himself as strongly opposed to 
the residence of the American Missionaries in the 
island, and expressed his opinion that they had 
better be employed with the heathen of the:r own 
country: 


pendage, and still having a consistent religious 
fuith. To adapt ourselves to this state of things, 
we propose to bring forward, in as few words as 
possible, some of the leading views of unitarians 
not as articles which are necessary to be believed 
in addition to the Bible, but as truths, which they 
think are (here clearly revealed or taught. It is not 
our purpose to go into minute distinctions. We aim 
only at a general view, by which such of our read- 
ers, as are little acquainted with the subject, may 
attain some tolerably correct notions of the grounds 
and principles of our belief. 

Unitarians believe, that the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament contain authentic records 
of the dispensations of God, and of his revelations 
tomen. We think the evidence of the truth and 
divine authority of these books to be abundant and 
convincing. Several unitarian writers of great 
celebrity have written expressly in their vindica-- 
tion and detence.*: 

We believe, that the revealed truths of the 
scriptures are in conformity with the principles ot 
right reason, and consistent with one another. We 
hoid it to be impossible, in the nature of things, 
that any truths which God has- revealed, should 
be irrational, or contradictory among themselves. 
What stronger evidence can you have of the faise- 
ness of any proposition, than that it contradicts 
an undeniable truth, violates the plainest laws of 





kor the information of those who believe that, ; 
if there is any use in preaching the gospel to the 
heathen, it ought to be preached in a most simple ' 


your understanding, and opposes the deliberate 
convictions of your judgment? No such proposi- 
tion, we are persuaded, can be contained in tie 


tion of all the difficulties we meet, and the obsta-| and most inviting form, it may be well to remark, scriptures. 


cles we encounter, in preaching the gospel to this | that in Ceylon as weil as in Bombay, and probably} 
at the other Missionary stations abroad, Calvinism,' taught in the Scriptures to be the unity and su- 


peoptec.”’ 

“ Our Mission, though the oldest, seems hither- 
to the most unfruitful ; from the beginning it has 
struggled with many obstacles. ‘Lo a Mission- 
ary, probably, no part of the heathen worid pre- 
sents greater obstacles than this part of India.” 

“ Not seeing that fruit of their labours which 
they greatly desired to see, they were almost ne- 
cessarily under temptations of despondence and 
discouragement.” 

“It would be far less trying, both to you and 
to us (says Mr. Ha!l, in a letter to the Secretary,) | 
if along with these afilictive tidings,* 


| 


we couid 
send you good news of sinners flocking to Jesus. 
But, alas, out of the tens of miilions around us, and 
the some thousands of those millions, whom we have 
envited to the great salvation, we know not of a sin-| 
gle one ingutring what he must do to be saved. The’ 
temptation to discouragement is very great.” 

Mr. Graves, ina letter to the Secretary observes, | 
“T exceedingly wish J could tell you good news ; 
but I must be content to say, or af least 1 must SLY | 
that we do not enjoy in our labours the convertin 
influence of the Holy Spirtt. We rejoice in the! 
success of other Missions, although ours seems as 
yet almost fruitless.” 

How long it would be useful to continue this 
mission under such circumstances, is left for the 
reader to decide: it appears that the natives are 
obstinately aitached to their cld rules and customs, 
and that it is impossible that success should altend 
their efforts. So violent ate the prejudices of the 
natives against such of their couniryimen as have! 
embraced clivistianity, tiat some of those who, 
were converied to the Catholic worship by the 
Portuguese Missionaries, some years sitice, and 
vho have returned to idolatry, are not allowed 
to intermarry with them, but are held as a de- 
graded ciass. 

*The account of Mr. Bardwell’s leaving the mission. 





in all its forbidding features, is the system recom- 
mended to the heathen, as the pure religion of 
the true God; insiead of the plain, simpie and in- 
viting truths of this religion, they are taught to 
consider God as a frowning, vindictive Being, who 
required the suffering and the death ot his 5on, 
to enable him to forgive, and who prepares one 
for happiness, and leaves another to go down to 
endless misery, without any other reason or rule, 
than his own sovereign will and pleasure. 

The expenses of these two missions amounted 
at the close of 1819, to 100,000 dollars; and it is 
estimated that since that time they have been 
from 20 to 25,600. 

The facts contained in the foregoing statement, 
are drawn from the reports of the Missionaries 
themselves, and the records of the society; of 
course they cannot be denied. I sabmit tiem to 
your readers hoping that they will have the et- 
fect to prevent, in some degree, the paymert of 
money for such purposes. 

We have as yet, objects of charity enough at 


Unitarians believe one of the great doctrines 


premacy Of God. Our reason tells us, that there 
can be but one God, one infinitely perfect Being ; 
and séripture throughout bears testimony to this 
truth. | 

As there is but one God, so the scripture teaches 
that he alone is to be worshipped. ‘That the 
Father is the only proper object of worship, is a 
truth which is urged upon us, bothby the commands 
and example of our Saviour. 

Unitarians believe, that Jesus Christ was a mes- 
senger commissioned irom heaven to make a reyve- 
lation, and communicate the will of God to men. 
They all agree, that he was not God; that he was 
a distinct being from the Father, and subordinate 
to him; and that he received from the Father all 
his power, wisdom, and knowledge. In proof of 
thisdoctrine, reason and scripture concur. If Christ 
were not a distinct being trom the Father, how 
could he pray to the Father? And if he were dis- 
tinct, he must be inferior; for no rational mind 
can conceive of two separate beings, each infinitely 
perfect. If this were possible, there would be two 





home, to engage all our exertions, and Consume 
all our means. When we shall have driven mise- 
ry and wretchedness from among us; when we 
practice all that we profess; and when we can 
compare in point of morals with those whom we 
call heathen, it will be time to send our religion 
and our moral principles to distant climes—that 
time has not yet come. 

I may at some future time say something re- 
specting the Palesiine mission, and that to the 
Sandwich Islands.—Plain Truth. 

ARTICLES OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 

The question is often asked, what unitarians be- 
lieve? Curiosity is not gatisiied with being told, 
that they believe all that is taught in the Scrip- 














Gods, and no longer one supreme God. 

Although unitarians do not believe Christ to be 
God, because they think such a doctrine at variance 
with reason and scripture, yet they believe him 
to have been authorized and empowered to make 
a divine revelation to the world. We believe in 
the divinity of his mission, but not of his person. 
We consider all he has taught as coming from God; 
we receive his commands, and rely on his prom- 
ises, as the commands and promises of God. In 
his miracles we see the power of God; in his doc- 
trines aud precepts we behold the wisdom of God; 
and in his life and character we see a bright dis- 
play of every divine virtue. Our hope of salya 
tion rests on the truths he has disclosed, and the 
means he has pointed out. We believe him to be 





tures. It has become so customary for Christians 


entitled to our implicit faith, obedience, and sub- 
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thission, and we feel towards him all the venefa-'ated in his own mind a priticiple of emulation 
tion, love, and gratitude, which the dignity of his quite independent of his motives, as a monarch, 
mission, the sublime purity of his character, and, and a politician, He never gave encouraye ment 
his sufferings for the salvation of men, justly de-| to moral and political philosophy, for he had learnt 
mand. But we do not pay him religious homage, | that no weapons, when properly wielded, are more 
because we think this would be derogating from destructive to the interest of absolute govern- 
the honour and majesty of the Supreme Being, who | ments; and the same reason, which led him to 
our Saviour himself has told us, is the only proper! reject those, led him also to prefer descriptive 
poetry to tragedy, and tragedy to comic represen- 
tation. The moment the mind passes from a 
transcript of outward nature, and those historical 
events which derive their highest interest from 
the picture of aftlictions and distress, to a delinea- 
ion of existing characters and manners, it finds 
tself in a province where infinite art is requisite 
to preserve a true and accurate resemblance, 
and where success is obtained only by a sacrifice 
of those prejudices, singularities, 
projects to which men are wont to cling with great 


object of our adoration and worship. 

Unitarians believe that Christ was one being, and | 
that he possessed one mind, one will,’ one con- 
sciousness. ‘he trinitarian doctrine is, that’ in 
Christ were “two whole and perfect natures join- 


ed together in one person,” and that one of these }f 
1 


natures was God, and the other man. We main- 
tain, that two such natures must necessarily make 
two beings. What constitutes a distinct being, but 
a distinct nature? The notion, that two natures, 
or what is the same thing, two minds, two souls, 
two wills, can constitute one person, we take to be 
utterly unintelligible and absurd. 

We believe the Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit, was 
the spirit of God, and not a person, or being, or 
substance distinct from God. When communicat- 
ed to men, it was a supernatural gift, the energy 
and power of God operating on their minds, giving 
new light to their: understanding, and increasing 
their natural intelligence and wisdom. That the 
Holy Spirit is not a person, is evident from the va- 
rious characteristics attributed to it in the Scrip- 
tures. It is said to be poured out, shed forth, given 
without measure, and in portions. Men are said to 
drink tnto il, and it is at one time represented as 
being takea away, and at another as quenched. But 
none of these things are applicable to a person. 
And more especially, if the Holy Spirit were a 
person, and at the same time God, these character- 
istics would be absurd and impossible. You can- 
not say of God, that he is shed forth, taken away, 
or quenched. 

We believe men have in themselves the power 
of being good or bad, of meriting the rewards, or 
deserving the punishments of a just God. Christ 
has revealed to us the will, the moral goverament, 
the perfections of God, and the certainty of a fu-; 
ture state of retribuiion. He has made known the 
rules of duty, and the terms of salvation. He has 
set before us the most powerful motives to obe- 
dience, and the consequences of wilful sin, and 
impenitence. 

With this light, and these aids, we are left to 
choose the evil or the good; to neglect the warn- 
ings of the gospel}, and incur the penalties of trans- 
gression, or to repent, turn from our iniquities, 
seek the favour of*God, trust with confidence in 
his promised mercies, and secure the rewards of 
immortal glory.—Christian Monitor. 








Uliristian Philanthropist. 
NEW-BEDFORD, JULY 16, 1892. 











HISTORY OF LET’TERS—conrinvuen. 

We last mentioned some observations upon the 
success of dramatic representations on the French 
stage, and the comparative difficulty of tragedy 
and comedy, as two distiact species of composition. 
We shall next proceed to notice the characteristics 
of literature during the age of Lewis XIVth, 
which constitutes a very important epoch in the 
history of Letters. 

Lewis was the patron of learned men, not only 
from interest, but also from taste. His fears as the 
sovereign of an enlightened nation, whose distin- 
guished writers, clergy, and poets swayed, in a 
great measure, the will and opinions of the people, 
led him, in the first place, to shew that courtesy 
to talents which was requisite to the security of his 


tenacity. 


admiration. 


they é&xcite. 


imitation, may create a momentary illusion, but 
reason soon comes to our aid, and detects the 
cheat. Satire and ridicule are the only two moral 
powers, which may be successfully employed for 
the alarm of sovereigns, and for exposing the ca- 
pricious and whimsical sentiments of living char- 
sesides the desire of conciliating the pro- 
tection and regard of an absolute sovereign by a 
conformity of taste and opinions, which gave a pe-|induce us to admit him at once, among our ac- 
culiar cast to all the dramatic compositions of} quaintance, as one who has fathomed the same 
Corneille, we think we are at liberty to believe, 
that the human mind had not, in his time, acquir- 


acters. 








administration, but which, in process of time, cre- 


Corneille adapted himself to the state of social 
order which existed in France. The display of 
solemn sentiments and tragic events before a peo- 
ple, who devoted themselves entirely to enjoy- 
ment, and to the pursuit of pleasure, in some way 
or other, while it drew forth little sympathy, ex- 
cited, by the contrast of novel ideas, the highest 


produce too great respect to admit of a mock ex- 
hibition on the stage. When our souls are racked 
with grief, and the tears flow in torrents at our 
eyes, we have recourse to the sanctuary of soli- 
tude to conceal our emotions, and esteem any in- 
trusion, or effort to publish our sorrowé to the 
world a species of unpardonable sacrilege. Our 
interest in remote events, when viewed through 
the magnifying medium of time, is very much 
heightened by the power of the imagination.— 
‘They may be such, no doubt, as to excite our as- 
tonishment, or to inspire us with noble ideas of 
virtue, but the farther they recede from the sphere 
of actual observation, the less is the interest which 


ed that independence and confidence in its own 
resources, which were requiste to successful at- 
tempts In comedy, ‘To ridicule the opinions of 
any particular age, or the customs generally prey- 
alent, requires a boldness and intrepidity of genius, 
which are not usually developed till the under- 
standing has arrived to an high point of advance- 
ment, and which, if it meet with contempt from 
the world, feels proud in reposing on nothing for- 
eign to itself for approbation. 

The merit of Cornei!le, as a tragic writer, con- 
sisted, undoubtedly, in his adding to the animation 
and grandeur of his native genius the gloomy im- 
agination of the North, and the rapid conceptions 
of the East, an association brought about in his 
own mind by his continual study of the most dis- 
tinguished of the Spanish poets. He was destin- 
ed to give the first example in the solemn order 
of the drama, to which, if it be thought that the 
gay and thoughtless temper of the French was 
naturally repulsive, it will still be recollected, that 
tragic events derived great variety from the dis- 
position of a people so fickle as the French were, 
and from the disastrous changes to which they 
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d ambitious 


Recent calamity and misfortunes 


The art of the writer, by a skillful 


Racine is generally allowed to have imitated 
Corneille’ in sothe of his earliest efforts, but he 
soon adapted the noble purpose of giving himself 
up entirely to the guidance of his own genius—a 
genius less astonishing than that of Corueille, but 
one which delights us more by the regularity of its 
features, the harmony of its parts, and the imper- 
ceptible union of the different shades, which go 
to make up the perfection of its character. If it 
be allowed that the sentimeats of wonder and as- 
‘tonishment are earlier developed than those which 
depend on an accurate and critical examination of 
things intrinsically beautiful, .we are at liberty to 
derive from the works of these two great dramat- 
ic writers, new proofs of the progressive nature 
of the human faculties. ‘Fhe one carries us to be- 
hold nature in all its majesty, exhibits to us iis pre- 
cipices, racks us with its hurricanes and its temp- 
ests, and destroys our composure by the dread aud 
terrour he inspires—while the other transports 
us into a country accomplished with all the ad- 
vantages of social order, embellished with truth 
and virtue, and checkered with various changes and 
disasters, which are more felt, because they are 
seldom anticipated. In the time oi Racine, “ the 
spirit of chivalry gave laws to dramatic imitations.” 
He was led to interweave in his tragedies those 
lofty ideas which were suggested to poets by the 
laws of honour, and by the necessity of sacriticing 
every thing in that age of the world, even life it- 
self, if requisite, to the transports of the most 
gencrous and enthusiastic sentiments. ‘That char- 
acter of ideal perfection, which was always pre- 
served in the courts of absolute monarchs, tor the 
purposes of adulation, inspired the creative genius 
of Racine with the most ardent desire to present 
his characters to mankind, in a finished and fault- 
less state, that he might at least secure their ad- 
miration, if he did little to challenge any attempts 
atresemblance. This was one of the most ambi- 
tious projects of a great mind, and its ultimate 
success has crowned the author of it with never- 
fading laurels. We now study Racine as the glo- 
rious creator of that conflict of the human pas- 
sions, in which virtue always triumphs. We de- 
rive from him, purity of thought, accuracy of dis- 
cernment, and refinement of manners; and while 
the noble and dignilied models of heroism and 
courage, that he has drawn, lead us to venerate 
him as a being of a superior order, his sympathy 





and condescension, when he draws forth our tears, 


| depths of grief and sorrow with ourselves. 
(To be continued.) 


UNITARIAN SOCIETY AT WASHINGTON, 

It is now more than a year since the unitarians 
in Washington organized themselves into a socie- 
ty, and took measures for tie regular support of 
public worship. The Kev. Robert Little, who 
was formerly a unitarian Clergyman in England, 
has been their preacher. ‘l'his gentleman is well 
known in England, asap able defender of the cause 
of religious liberty, and the righis of conscience, 
both by his publised sermons, and his irequent 
communications to the unitarian journals in that 
country. Since the erection of a house for public 
worship in Washington by the unitarians, they 
have chosen Mr, Littie to be their permanent pas- 
tor. ‘Lhe dedicatién of the church and the in- 
staliation of the pastor, are expected to take place 
in the course of the preseat month [/une.|—Cirw- 
tian Monitor. 

The organization of this Society at Washington 
cannot fail to be hailed as an event highly auspi- 
cious to the cause of unitarian christianity in this 
country. Will not patriots, philanthropists, and 














were often exposed, in consequence of it. 


christians, all take a deep aad lively interest in 
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what is to have so decisive an influence on the re- ‘poured forth his soul before God with such copi- 
licious sentiments and moral character of the A- ousness, fluency, and ardor, that the Marquis took 
merican people? he influence of our represent- him by the hand, and said he was satisfied that no 
atives on the opinions of their constituents, in a man could pray in that manner who did not live in 


religious point of yiew, must be immensely great, 


the habit of intercourse with his God. He not 


when we consider what a mighty sway talents only revoked the sentence, but received him into 


supported by virtue and guided by intelligence 
exercise over the minds of a free people. ‘The 
assembled talents and wisdom of the Amerieéan 
States present to the mind a spectacle so august 
and venerable, that whatever is sanctioned by their 
example, or receives the countenance of their 
public approval, is recognized by the mind as the 
olispring of liberty, of authority, and of truth. In 
what manner our representatives stand aflected 
towards the conilicting parties and interests which 
divide the christian world, may be sufficiently tes- 
tified by several recent events, such as the clec- 
t.on of a unitarian chaplain in Congress, and the 
distinguished notices of respect paid by them asa 
body to several of the unitarian clergy. The in- 
fringements of the church upon the prerogatives 
of ihe state, and the disrespect manifested by 
councils to the laws of the land and to the decisions 
of itssupreme judges, merit nothing more than 
the sovereign contempt of our legislators; the 
feelings of the “insulted people” will, no doubt, 
md ample retribution in “the indignant frown” 
of our constitutional rulers upon the usurping par- 
ty “at the next election,” and in tokens of amity 
aud protection to those who have ever manifested 
their loyaliy, and regard to the laws and liberties 
vi the Ameracan people.—Ed. Chr. Pha. 





_— 


“Charity begins at home :” if it flourish there, | 
then let it expand itself until the whole world is, 
embraced in its blessed influence. But while the | 
root is detective, in vain will you seek to restore | 


- . . | . . 

the branches. We have again and again express-, Have you obtained any preferment as a clergy-] 
ourselyes—not as enemies to foreign missions—but | man ?”—* I am grand vicar to M. de Lombes,”— 
as friends particularly of what is pomestic. We }\** What! well, that is something. How much is 


are friends of domestic life and industry—of do- 
mestic happiness—of domestic virtue and religion 
—of domestic charity and goodness—and of eve- 
ry thing domestic that is good, or productive of 
good.—.V. H. Patriot. 





THE PRAYING SOLDIER. 
During the late unhappy commotions in Ireland 


a private soldier in the army of Lord Cornwallis | 


was daily observed to be absent from his quarters,tbey.”’—**An abbey! ab, that is valuable. Mon- 


and from the company of his feilow-soldiers. He 
begaii io be suspected of withdrawing himself for 
the purpose of holding intercourse with the rebels; 
and on this suspicion, probably increased by the 
malice of his wicked comrades, he was tried by 
a court-martial, and condemned to die. The Mar- 
guis hearing of this, wished to examine the minutes | 
of the trial; and, not being satisfied, sent for the 
man to converse with him. Upon being interro- 
gated, the prisoner solemnly disavowed every 
treasonable practice or intention, declared his sin- 
cere attachment to his Sovereign, and his readi- 
ness to live and die in his service. He affirmed, 
that the real cause of his frequent absence was, 
that he might obtain a place of retirement for the 
purpose of private prayer ; for which his Lordship 
knew he had no opportunity among his profane 
comrades, who had become his enemies merely 
on account of his profession. He said he had 
made this defence on his trial; but the officers 
thought it so improbable, that they paid no atten- 
tion to it. The Marquis, in order to satisfy him- | 
selfas to the truth of his defence, observed, that if | 
s0, he must have acquired some considerable apt- 
ness in this exercise. ‘The poor man replied, that 
as to his ability, he had nothing to boast of. The 
Marquis then insisted on his kneeling down and 
praying aloud before him; which he did—and 


' han’s,’"--** The deuce! do you visit the Cardinal de 


his peculiar favour, placing him among his person- 
al attendants; where, it is said, he still continues 
in the way to promotion. 
| On reading the above, every serious mind will 
be led to reflect on the remarkable intervention 
of Providence in behalf of this man of prayer ; for 
this is the most prominent feature in the Christian 
character. He could not live without prayer, 
though he thereby exposed himself to the suspi- 
‘cion and hatred of his associates, and even endan- 


and not only*heard his prayers, but made the ex- 


ercise of this duty itself the means of his deliver-| 


ance. O how does this reproach those who live 
without prayer, though they have every opportu- 
nity for retirement, unseen and unsuspected ! 
| ‘This anecdote also does real honor to the char- 
acter of the illustrious Marquis, and to the Gritish 
Nation, who can boast of commanders warmly at- 
' tached to that religion and piety, which so many, 
'in the present day, treat with contemptuous scorn. 


ABBE MAURY. 

An old counselior wishing to study Justinian’s 
‘Institutes, employed the Abbe Maury, then very 
| poor, to teach him Latin; some years after he 
met the counsellor at a genilemun’s house—* Ah! 
Abbe,” said he, haughtily, “how came you here ?” 
*{ may ask the same question,” replied the Abbe 
* Oh! no, there is some difference ; but you are 
in better circumstances than formerly? suppose. 


it worth ?”°—* 4 thousand francs.”’-—**That is very 
'tittle;*? and he resumed his haughty tone and con- 
| temptuous manner. * But [have a priory which 
iproduces a thousand crowns,’’-—* A thousand 
crowns! ah, that is something handsome ;” (with 
an air of respect) ‘and | became acquainted with 
the master of this house at the Cardinal de Ro- 


Rohan ?”’—* Frequently; he has given me an uab- 


sieur Abbe, favour me with the honour of your 
company to dinner to-day.” 
SWIFT. 

It wasa fine compliment Johnson paid Swift, 
when he said, ‘* Whoever depends upon his au- 
thority may generally consider himself safe ;” yet 
Swilt was a great growler, and, if the truth was 
known, as oijten in error as those who were the 
subjects of his animadversions. 





Errata.—In oor last number, on the 3d column of 
the 2nd page, for the words “and yet the fair sex,” 
read “yet the fair sex.” On the Ist column of the 
3d page, for the words “not at all putrified,” read 
“not at all petrified.” 








MARRI ED, 

In this town, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Whitaker, Mr. Enwarp Jenney, of New-Bedford, 
to Miss Mercy Furrer of Middleborough. 

lo Boston, Charles C. Haven, Esq. of Charleston, 
S. C. to Miss Catharine M. Jeffries—Mr. Win. G. 
Dunlap to Mrs. Jerusha Phillips. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. [lolmes, Mr. William 
Bates to Miss Susan H. Sawyer. 

EO 
DIED, 
In Boston, Mr, Ebenezer Stone, aged about 40 sears. 
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CHARACTER OF THE FAIR SEX, 
BY LEDYARD, THE TRAVELLER. 
HROUGH many a land and clime a ranger, 

© With toilsome steps Pye held my way, 
A lonely unprotected stranger, 

To ali the stranger’s ills a prey. 
While steering thus my course precarious. 

My fortune still has been to find 
Men’s hearts and dispositions various 

But gentle Woman ever kind. 





Alive to every tender feeling 


| ‘L’o deeds of mercy ever prone ; 


is lif : ‘The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
gered his life; but the God whom, like Daniel, he j Ph ; I , 


served,knewhow todeliverhim inthe perilous hour; | 
No proud delay, no dark suspicion 


With soit compassion’s sweetest tone 


Stints the tree bounty of their heart ; 
| They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid, at once, impart. 


Form’d in benevolence of Nature 
Obliging, modest, gay and mild, 
Woman’s the same endearing creature 
In courtly town and savage wild. 
Wheo parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 
Hler friendly hand refreshment gave : 
ilow sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 


Her courteous looks, her words caressing 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul. 
Woman's the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry India to the pole 
———5 
SUBLIME THOUGHT. 
Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were every single stick a quill, 
And every man ascribe by trade ; 
To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry, 
Nor would the scroll contain the whole 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky! 





Purchase-street School. 
¥y ISS LUCY ALLEN’s second Quarter wil! 
LV commence next Monday. Apply toMr. Wo. LI. 
\rren or to Rev. Jona. WrrraAKER., July 6, 


CHURCH MUSIC. 

{ONGS of the Temple or Bridgewater collec 

tion of Sacred Music, 9th edition, improved and eu- 
larged, price $1, single $10 per dozen. 

Hallowell collection of Sacred Music, adapted (ic 
the different subjects and metres commonly used in 
Churches, 2d edition, price 75 cents. 

Northern Harmony, being a collection from the 
works of many approved Authors of Sacred Music, 
price $1 single, $10 dozen. 

Temple Harmony, price $1 single, $10 doz. 

Fairfax collection, or Parish Harmony, price 50 
cents single, 

Village Harmony, $i, single, $10 dozen. 

Wesleyan Harmony, or a compilation of choice tunes 
for Public Worship, adapted to the various metres in 
the Methodist Hymn Book. Designed for the Meth- 
odist Societies. By Henry Little, Esq. 2d edition en- 
larged and improved, price 50 cents single, $5, per 
dozen. (<-This work has received the approbation 
of the Methodist Ministers composing the conference 
lately held at Nagtucket; the choice collection of Mu: 
sic it contains, and the cheapness of the work, it is pre- 
sumed, will give it a general circulation among the 
Methodist conmexion io the United States. 

Also, Watts’, Methodists, Bellkoaps, Winchell’s 
Watts, and the Christian's Hymn Books—for sale by 
ANDREW GERRISH, jua. Maine-sv’t, New-Bedford. 
Oc A. G. has constantly on hand a large assortment 


of BOOKS & STATIONARY, which are offered fo: 














Jo Hingham, Mrs. Christiana Cushing, aged 47. 


sale on liberal terme. July 16. 

















